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heel-taps, in the shape of animals' heads or gro- 
tesque figures. 

The prices paid for fine vases is yearly increasing, 
as excavations progress and amateurs increase in 
number. The sum of ;£ 8,400 was paid for the Hamil- 
ton Collection, now in the British Museum. Baron 
Durand's Collection, sold at auction, brought over 
^12,500; single vases have been offered and sold for 
^300 and £,\oo, according to their age, st)rle, beauty, 
and preservation. Vases with traces of gold orna- 
ments will fetch almost any price, as museums are 
always on the alert to possess them. 

The pottery of the Romans, when compared with 
that of Greece, almost sinks into insignificance ; and 
the remains of vases, terra-cottas, tiles, or inscribed 
bricks are only interesting as being relics of the pro- 
gress of Roman power and influence through various 
parts of Great Britain, Gaul, and Germany, where the 
number of the legion on duty may often be ascer- 
tained on a fragment of old pottery. Mr. Roach 
Smith has given, in " Collectanea Antiqua," lists of the 
different Roman remains found in Britain, with names 
of the potters and others inscribed on the earthen- 
ware, which is found in great abundance wherever a 
Roman camp has been known to exist, especially in 
such localities as Bath, Newcastle, London and Col- 
chester, which ai'e rich in materials of this kind. 
During the earl)' days of the republic the Romans 
used the common red-ware known as Italian, or 
Samian. This was, however, soon superseded by 
cups in metal, studded with precious stones, and 
richly chased. 

In the collection of the late Due de Blacas, pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the British Museum for 
_^45,ooo, will be seen a leaden cup, studded over with 
paste imitations, and inscribed with an invitation to 
carouse, evidently the model made by a jeweler of a 
cup to grace the board of some well-known patrician. 
Metal cups, however, are not to be compared with 
pottery in beauty or design ; and our best jewelers 
exhibit finer specimens of modern silver-ware in their 
cases than any antique metal work which I have seen 
in any Museum, so far as skill and beauty of workman- 
ship are concerned, although, as a matter of course, 
they do not treat their subjects with the same classic 
feeling that is found in ancient work. — 5. F. Corkran. 



MR. MAXIMILIAN MORNINGDE PVS AD VICE. 

Many years ago, when I was younger than I am 
now, I bore the reputation of being a somewhat 
talkative and worldly individual. Very possibly the 
charge may have been true, nor do I blush to con- 
fess it. Was not my dear mother a Frenchwoman, 
and I, her onl}' child, educated in the schools and 
beliefs of Europe, and of fair France especially.? 
And who shall deny that, in fertility of language, 
as well as penetration and subtlety of intellect, the 
grand nation was then, as ever, in advance of all 
other so-called civilizations .'' Could I but have 
passed my life amidst that people of my heart ! But, 
alas ! m)' American father insisted upon my inhabit- 
ing the uncongenial soil of Puritanism. Ah ! well, 
an end to vain regrets. 

The dajr after landing in New York, I took a seat 
in the stage on my way to Boston, where my parent 
resided — I say my parent, for my beautiful mother 
was long since dead. Two or three da)'s' journey 
passed without incident ; and, finally, the last halting 
place this side of Boston was reached — an old-fash- 
ioned, low, rambling inn, with a creaking sign fastened 
to the branch of a tree before the door, on which was 
painted a dirt)'^ blue and yellow portrait of Washing- 
ton. Entering, I sat down before the fire, and ordered 
supper and wine. They had no wine, said the land- 
lord : would I take beer? Great heavens ! no wine ! 
but it was a pis aller, and I was forced in the end to 
take the beer. It was brought by the landlord's 
daughter — a pretty, piquant little maiden: and that 
somewhat restored ni)' good humor. 

While I was yet discussing the first glass, the door 
opened, and there entered a 3'oung man in homely 
and travel-stained attire. Better dressed, he might 
not have been bad-looking; his forehead was wide, 
eyes on the whole good, mouth not without form 
and expression. There was in him, too, a certain 
aspect of rude intelligence, an unrefined abilit}', 
which, under happier circumstances — in France, for 
instance — might have been developed into some- 
thing respectable. I was on the point of telling him 
this, when, to my surprise, he himself addressed me. 

"Good evening, sir. You are Mr. Maximilian 
.Morningdew, ar'nt you ? " 



For a moment — I confess it — I was silenced by 
my amazement. Under the same circumstances, I 
defy any one not to have shared m)' emotion. But 
just arrived in America ; unknown, as I believed, to 
any human being in the country; of a name which 
I flattered myself was at least not common — how in 
the name of the saints could an ignorant, unrefined 
native be enabled to pronounce both my appellations, 
and that too almost before he had set eyes upon me.'' 
Well, I recovered myself, bowed with grace and re- 
plied, 

" Verily, m)"- friend, you have me at advantage. 
Pardon me that I am unable to recall your interesting 
features." 

" How should you .'' " he answered carelessl)', " since 
we never met before : and indeed it's from the cir- 
cumstances in which I find you, rather than from 
anything in yourself, that I know you." 

Truly here was an extraordinary young man ! a 
mystery, which my good fortune had produced to 
save me from an evening of ennui. Yes, thoroughly 
as I had seen the world, stale as was to me the heart 
and soul of mankind, here, in a Yankee inn, was a 
new sensation, an untried amusement, yet reserved 
for me. I could not enough felicitate myself. To 
the young man I became at once fascinating and en- 
gaging. 

"Sir," 1 said, " 5'ou are an uncommon person — ^I 
saw it the moment yo\x entered. Pardon me for 
saying that I feel an incontrollable interest in you. 
Will you permit me to offer you the share of my 
supper.'' It is not elegant, and the wine, alas, is 
beer ! but such as it is, I lay it before 3'ou with my 
whole heart." 

" Much obliged, Mr. Morningdew," replied the 
young man, throwing himself into a chair : " I don't 
care if I do take a bite, for I've come a long way 
since morning." And forthwith he set to work with 
the appetite of an Indian. 

For awhile we conversed on ordinar)' topics, and I 
made my best endeavors to arrive at the mystery 
which I convinced myself existed somewhere about 
this person. At first my efforts were not very suc- 
cessful : I even imagined that my new acquaintance 
regarded me with feelings of distrust. His answers 
were in general short and discouraging : yet ever 
and anon I told myself I could detect some obscure 
allusion to a subject — an idea — -an experience — I 
know not what — which I was sure was the ground- 
work and mold of all his thoughts and actions. I 
will not attempt to conceal that my desire to fathom 
the matter increased with my perception of his reti- 
cence regarding it ; but, needless to saj', I was far 
too acute to allow this to transpire. On the contrary, 
I rather appeared inclined to make him my confidant, 
overflowing with lively anecdote and entertaining 
narratives from my varied life and experiences : ap- 
pealing now to his vanity, now to his judgment, now 
to his sense of the sublime, the pathetic, or the ludi- 
crous : nor did I forget, from time to time, to replen- 
ish his tankard of beer, which I am constrained to 
admit was, spite of its inelegance, a mildly potent, 
and not unpalatable beverage : and the avidity with 
which my companion soon began to swallow it was 
proof that he shared my opinion. Ere long our sup- 
ply was exhausted, and I rang the bell for more. The 
pretty daughter of the landlord answered the sum- 
mons. No sooner did she set foot in the room than 
my quick eye noticed a sudden alteration come over 
my friend. His expression changed from its usual 
gravity and reticence to a look of the liveliest ex- 
citement and emotion : he half rose from his chair, 
his eyes fastened upon her face, and he exclaimed, in 
a kind of breathless whisper, 

" That must be she ! It must be she ! " 

Now, I was at that time a young man, as 1 have 
said, and naturally not a little proud of my intimac)' 
and success with the fair sex, nor was I averse to 
allowing the fact to impress itself upon my male ac- 
quaintances. Indeed, just previous to the entrance 
of the pretty daughter, I had been regaling my com- 
panion with a vivid account of an intrigue of mine 
on the other side of the ocean : but had been pained 
to observe that the narrative had failed to produce, 
upon his uncultivated nature, the effect I had ex- 
pected. I conceived, however, that this apath}' must 
arise from his inability to realize events occurring so 
utterly beyond the range of his knowledge and ex- 
perience, and the sight of the pretty daughter in- 
spired me with the felicitous idea of bringing an 
appreciation of my accomplishments home to my 
friend, by inventing a harmless fiction to the effect 
that she was the latest of my conquests. No sooner 



had the thought entered my head than I acted upon 
it. 

"Ask papa for more of his beer, my sweet one," 
exclaimed I, gaily : " and if you are quick about it. 
you shall have another kiss from your Max." 

The pretty maiden reddened, and closed the door 
abruptly. My friend fell back in his chair, and his 
eyes turned to me with an expression of distrust, 
anger, and dismay, in combination. Laughing mer- 
rily at his discomfiture, I placed my hand upon his 
shoulder, and said confidentially : 

"She was angry at me for betraying her to you — 
did you see ? These women will have everything so 
secret ! But, seriousl)', if you think it worth, while 
to make the attempt, my dear friend, you will find 
her fresh and lively as a cricket. My word upon it, 
there were few of my chores' amies abroad whom I 
found her superiors." 

As I delivered myself thus, there was a look in my 
comrade's eyes that was extremely menacing and 
sinister. I preserved an appearance of complete un- 
concern and indifference, however, and the look 
gradually changed to one of abject despair. I was 
beginning to fear that I must inadvertently have 
hurt his feelings, when suddenly he burst into a loud 
and extremely discordant laugh, which, though some- 
what surprising me, decidedly relieved my mind. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " cried he : " What a fool I am ! 
Of course, it must have been somebody else ! Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! " 

Feeling that now we were on a more cordial foot- 
ing than we had heretofore attained to, I ventured, 
as soon as my friend's merriment had subsided, to 
make an enquiry touching the occasion of it, and 
was gratified to observe that his diffidence or reti- 
cence seemed entirely* to have vanished. He slapped 
me heartily upon the shoulder, and swore I should 
hear the whole story. 

Ere he could begin, however, the door opened to 
admit a fresh flagon of beer, carried in the hands — 
not of the prett)'' daughter, but of an ill-favored sta- 
ble-boy. 

"She was too si)' for you that time, wasn't she.'" 
exclaimed my comrade, with another jarring laugh. 
I began to think that perhaps his solemnity was after 
all preferable to his mirth. Having emptied his tank- 
ard at one draught, he lay back in his chair, and 
stared at the fire a few moments in silence. 

" It's the way things kept coming out," observed 
he, at last, in a musing tone, "that first made me put 
any faith in it. So naturally, and yet, just because 
I could foresee them, they seemed somehow miracu- 
lous. If it had only happened so once or twice, I 
shouldn't have taken any notice, but a regular series 
— all in the proper order — by Heaven ! it was 
enough to make any one believe it. Well, and I do 
believe it, don't I ? " 

I was about to interpose here to remind him that 
he had omitted to place me in a position to answer 
his question — indeed, he seemed to have entirely 
forgotten my presence — when he began again. 

" Now there was that summons to come right on 
to Boston — what could have seemed more unlikely 
than that? why, though I knew it beforehand, I 
could scarcely believe it possible, when it actually 
came. Then again, who'd have imagined I'd be 
obliged to go instead of father ! yet there it was again, 
just as I had seen — he was taken ill, and go I must. 
Then the delay yesterday, preventing me from get- 
ting here till this evening — that was the queerest 
of all, and the unlikeliest : yet I could no more con- 
trol the course of events than — I could help know- 
ing the name of Maximilian, here." 

" Did you speak to me, sir?" said I, at this point, 
laying my hand on his arm : I was resolved to im- 
prove the first opportunity to recall him to himself, 
or rather to me. 

"Sure enough!" rejoined my companion, "You 
don't know what I'm talking about, do you? Let's 
have some more beer, and I'll tell you : 

" My name is Silas Kepe, and I'm the son of a 
doctor, and know something about medicine myself 
Well, about a week ago I had a dream — not like an 
ordinary dream, either — it was a glimpse of certain 
events that were going to happen to me — that I saw 
myself going through with. Of course I thought 
nothing of it : but the next afternoon, sir, the first of 
the events occurred, just as I'd dreamed, and since 
that time everything has turned out correct and in 
order." 

Here was a treat, indeed ! Needless to say I was 
vastly entertained, but I was careful to conceal my 
amusement from my friend Silas : on the contrary, 
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by seeming to give credence to his narration, I en- 
deavored to draw him out still more. 

" What an entrancing mystery, my dear Mr. Kepe," 
I exclaimed, refilling his empty tankard : "and what 
is to be the end of it — the upshot.'" 

Again he burst into that disagreeable laugh. "An 
hour ago, I should h?ive said marriage," replied he : 
" I don't say anything now." 

"Ah ! " rejoined I, " you have been growing clever, 
I see. Marriage ! Nay, my dear friend, there are 
many better things than marriage for a man of your 
age and figure." 

■ "Maybe you're right: I daresay I've been a fool 
all along. In my dream I saw a woman, and saw 
myself love her, and she me : and never thought of 
anything else than marriage." 

Silas, who had begiin this speech in a harsh tone, 
about which clung the remembrance of his unpleas- 
ant laugh, concluded it with his head buried upon 
his arms on the table, and a trembling touch of 
pathos in his voice. I fear the beer, of which he had 
swallowed so much, had begun to render him mawk- 
ishly sentimental. But it had also put him in a more 
. plastic humor, and I pushed my inquiries accordingly. 

" Since destiny seems determined to put you in the 
way of conquest, and since, beyond doubt, you will 
be able to indulge your good fortune to any extent 
short of absolutely compromising yourself; I pre- 
sume, my dear Silas, you won't think of letting it 
slip through your fingers for the sake of a name. Let 
us, at least, have a description of the fair friend in 
prospect ; how does she look ? what is her name ? 
and when and where are you to meet her?" 

As I have already hinted, I put not the slightest 
faith in the truth of my young friend's dream, though 
it was clear he had persuaded himself, as these 
fenatical, religion-crazed Puritans are apt to do, 
that there was some Divine promise — some God- 
given revelation about it. Still, as there was a woman 
■in the case, and because it was possible that in so 
much smoke there might be a little fire, I was resolv- 
ed to sift the aifair to the bottom. But as the sequel 
shows, my beliefs were wiser than my hopes. 

Mr. Kepe raised his head from his arms, and sup- 
porting his chin in his hands, fixed his eyes upon the 
I beer flagon with an air of half-tipsy solicitude. As 

■ near as I could guess, he seemed to be making an 
eflfort to recollect how many mugs he had drunk. 

" I don't remember," he said at last, in a dull, hope- 
less voice : " I can't remember — can't remember any- 
thing more." And then, overcome by an unreason- 
ing burst of besotted emotion, he threw himself for- 
ward upon the table, upsetting, as he did so, his 
half-filled tankard, and burst into a flood of tears ! I 
was really disgusted. 

. " Can't you, at least, say whether you were to meet 
in this house ? " I demanded. 

Mr. Kepe made no reply. 

"Am I to understand," I continued, satirically, 
" that, though the first part of your dream came true, 
the last isn't going to ? 

"I would advise you, then, in future, to put no 
faith in dreams. 

"At all events, pray get up from the table, and 
wipe your face : what would the pretty daughter of 
the landlord say, if she saw you now ? " 

The mention of the pretty daughter seemed to 
touch him. He raised himself from his half-recum- 
bent position, pressed his hands to his head, shook 
himself, and, not a little to my astonishment, seemed 
all at once to recover from the effect of his potations, 
or at any rate they affected him in a different man- 
ner. He became very loud, boisterous, and reckless. 
He recommenced drinking as though he had not 
quenched his thifst for years ; his conversation, I 
am pained to say, became immoral in the extreme ; 
r he told stories, and sang songs which (though I do 
not profess, as a man of the world, to be especially 
squeamish) fairly took my breath away. Ever and 
anon he would revert to the daughter of the land- 
lord, and never without some joke, allusion, or pro- 
, posal, such as I should blushto record : never, also, 
without bursting into one of his peculiar fits of 
laughter, as I suppose I must call therri, though, had 
I heard them from an adjoining room, . I should 
rather have likened them to the howls of a tortured 
ghost. . At last he started from his chair, and clam- 
orously insisted upon instituting a search for this 
young girl, and forcing her to join in our carousal ! 
Although by this time somewhat unsteady myself, I 
had sense enough left to give an unhesitating and 
unqualified refusal to this mad proposal. 
"Why, you white-livered fool," cried Silas, with 



more than his usual want of tact, " why the devil 
'&\\o\i\A you object ? Haven't you already done every- 
thing to the girl that a scoundrel can do.' " 

"I don't comprehend your meaning, sir," I replied 
with all possible dignity. " I never saw the girl till 
this evening, and the only time I spoke to her you 
heard what I said." 

As I uttered these words, Silas turned as white as 
my shirt, and staggered back as from the impact of a 
bullet. " You infernal villain ! " he said in savage 
whisper, "do you dare say that what )'ou told me 
about yourself and her was a lie ? " 

" I told you nothing," answered I, changing my 
position to one behind the table ; " if you chose to 
draw any false inferences from what I said, that's 
your own affair." 

If I ever saw a wild beast made out of a man, I 
saw it then. His lips were drawn back from his 
clenched teeth like a tiger's. His eyes gleamed in a 
manner I found it painful to contemplate. He was 
quite rigid with passion. I afterwards congratulated 
myself that the table happened to have been inter- 
posed between us at that moment. 

" You have ruined me, you accursed devil ! " came 
hissing from between his teeth. " Ruined my soul 
as well as my hopes upon earth. My dream was 
true, while I was pure. Thanks to you, I've blas- 
phemed all that would have been sacred to me here, 
and now all's false — the dream's false, she's false, 
God's false, for all I care ! — I can never find her 
now. But," and here the grating hiss broke into a 
roar : " I can tear your false heart from your body ! " 
And ere the words were well out of his mouth he 
made a furious and headlong rush at me. I was 
standing between the table and the fire-place. As 
he came at me, I made an involuntary and abrupt 
movement sideways ; he' struck the table, overturn- 
ing it, and fell with a crash upon the hearth, his 
head coming into such forcible Contact with an and- 
iron as to deprive him of consciousness ; yet I could 
not help feeling gratified that the affair had resulted 
in no more disastrous manner. 

The disturbance which this outbreak occasioned 
aroused the household ; my friend was raised in an 
insensible condition from the floor, and placed upon 
a bed. I regretted my inability to make any explan- 
ation exonorating him from any blame in the affair. 
The pretty, daughter of the landlord appeared among 
the rest, and as she looked at hini I noticed a pecu- 
liarly soft and pitiful expression came into her sweet 
face. Indignant at her wasting any tender feelings 
upon so unworthy an object, I addressed her, and 
endeavored to set her right upon the matter ; but, 
with the blind perversity of her scx, she utterly 
refused to listen to me. It was but another sad 
instance of how women throw themselves away. I 
took the stage next morning, ahd heard no more of 
Mr. Silas Kepe. 

The above incidents, which, as I have intimated, 
happened more years ago than I should care exactly 
to remember, were recalled to my mind by a little 
adventure which occurred to me only a short time 
since. My health, of late, has been far from robust, 
and my physician prescribed frequent drives as abso- 
lutely essential. Starting one fine morning from my 
suburban residence, I was induced by the balmy 
atmosphere into prolonging my drive far beyond its 
usual limits, and it was late in the afternoon when I 
reached a rickety and rambling old edifice which 
looked as if, in past years, it might have done service 
as an inn. A rotten remnant of a sign, with the 
suggestion of a defaced portrait upon it, was sus- 
pended from an aged elm tree before the door. I 
entered, in hope of obtaining some refreshment, and 
found myself in an old-fashioned, low-studded room, 
with rough wooden floor, and a huge chimney-place. 
Sinking into a chair, I begged the first person who 
appeared for a glass of wine. 

"We don't keep no wine," said he; "you can have 
some beer, if you want ; though since Aunt Alice's 
been sick we aint done no bilsiness in that way." 

"If it wont disturb Aunt Alice, then," I replied, 
" bring me a glass of beer." 

As he turned to go, an aged, white-haired figure, 
dressed in rather an old-fashioned style, appeared 
upon the threshold. 

"Are you the doctor, sir?" said the attendant; 
and, as the old man bowed his head in assent, he 
added: "All right, sir; I'll let Aunt Alice know 
you're here." He then disappeared, and the old 
man came and sat down on the opposite side of the 
fire-place. He rem,oved his hat, disclosing a broad 
brow, with the deep indentation of a scar upon it, 



and then turned his deep set eyes quietly upon me. 

"So, Mr. Maximilian Morningdew," said he, after 
a moment, "we are met once more." 

"Indeed?" returned I, "and when did we meet 
last, my good sir?" 

"It was long ago," answered the old man, "but 
doubtless I have better reason to remember it than 
you." 

Ere I could reply the attendant appeared with the 
beer, and the information that Aunt Alice was ready 
to see the doctor. He rose to go. 

"Wont you join me in a glass, sir?" said I, with 
my customary courtesy. 

The old gentleman shook his head and sighed. 
"Thank you, sir," said he, "but since seeing you 
last I have done nothing of that kind." 

"What a queer old fellow," remarked I to the 
attendant, after he had gone; "the family physician, 
I presume ? " 

"No, sir, he's never been here before. He lives 
quite a ways from here, I believe, but yesterday Aunt 
Alice she took it into her head she must have him, 
so we had to send for him." 

" But how did Aunt Alice know about him.? " 

" Couldi^'t say, sir ; never heard her speak of him ; 
but old people there ain't no accounting for, some- 
times." 

My coachman appeared at this point, and informed 
me that, owing to the lameness of one of my horses, 
it would be impossible to return home that night. 
There being no help for it, I was unwillingly obliged 
to make up my mind to stay where I was, and accord- 
ingly made arrangements so to do, though not with- 
out difficulty, the illness of Aunt Alice appearing to 
disincline the family to entertaining strangers : and, 
indeed, had I foreseen that the poor old lady would 
die that night, I should have made an effort to pro- 
cure accommodation elsewhere. 

The next morning, I chanced to miss my way in 
one of the crooked passages of the old house, and, 
passing an open door, I caught sight of what I pre- 
sumed to be the corpse of Aunt Alice extended upon 
a bed, and standing beside it the white-headed figure 
of the doctor. I involuntarily paused a moment, and 
continued to observe them. 

The old gentleman stooped down, bringing his 
wrinkled face close to that of the dead woman. I 
imagined that tears were falling from his aged eyes. 

" Alice, darling," murmured he, almost inaudibly, 
" that old dream, half accomplished, is coming to its 
promised end at last. It was true, and you were 
true, and God was true. And I believe he has for- 
given me, Alice. And you, too, have forgiven me, 
have you not? though I have never dared to ask 
you while you lived. Oh ! surely," continued he, 
his voice rising with his emotion, " surely we shall 
be united at last — united in marriage, whatever 
lying tongues and sinful hearts may say." 

At the risk of my reputation for veracity, I must 
add that this queer old gentleman stooped down and 
kissed the corpse on the forehead ! 

Altogether, it cannot be denied that it was a sad 
exhibition of human weakness. I only mentioned it 
because it has since occurred to me that possibly the 
old doctor and the corpse may have been none other 
than Silas Kepe and the pretty daughter of the land- 
lord. — yulian Hawthorne. 



Style in Authorship. — For the attainment of 
correctness and purity in the use of words, the rules 
of grammarians and of critics may be a sufficient 
guide ; but it is not in the works of this class of au- 
thors that the higher beauties of style are to be 
studied. As the air and manner of a gentleman can 
be acquired only by living habitually in the best 
society, so grace in composition must be attained by 
an habitual acquaintance with classical writers. It is, 
indeed, necessary for our information, that we should 
peruse occasionally many books which have no 
merit in point of expression ; but I believe it to be 
extremely useful to all literary men, to counteract 
the effect of this miscellaneous reading, by maintain- 
ing a constant and familiar acquaintance with a few 
of the most faultless models which the language 
affords. For want of some standard of this sort, we 
frequently see an author's taste in writing alter, much 
to the worse, in the course of his life ; and his later 
productions fall below the level of his early essays. 
D'Alembert tells us that Voltaire had always lying on 
his table the Petit Car^me of Massillon and the tra- 
gedies of Racine ; the former to fix his taste in prose 
composition, and the latter in poetry. — Stewart. 



